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The Futility of Preaching 


By John Spargo 


HEN I first became associated with the Socialist 

WV movement, many years ago, one of the subjects 

very seriously and earnestly discussed was the 

use to which the churches ought to be put when the social 

revolution should have become a fait accompli. I quite 

well remember several debates upon this question, in 

which I participated with the customary ardor and dog- 
matism of youth. 

How terribly important it seemed then to have our 
minds made up concerning this very momentous question! 
The social revolution was very near; in fact, so near that 
we were already somewhat frightened by the noise of its 
approach. We walked as men whom God or Destiny had 
appointed to save the world through the chaos and guide 
its course aright. Social efficiency was the very marrow 
There must be order, harmony, conserva- 
In our most 


of our faith. 
tion of energy and freedom from waste. 
apocalyptic moods we were very practical and worldly- 
wise. Our feet were planted on the 
earth the while we reached to the stars. Naturally, there- 
fore, the very practical question of how best to use the 
churches appealed to us. All over the land there were 
buildings, many of them large and beautiful, which ought 
It was our ordained 


That was our pride. 


to be used to the best advantage. 
task to determine exactly what that was. 


4 NEW USE FOR CHURCHES 


it is interesting to recall now, after the lapse of more 
than a quarter of a century, that we all took it for granted 
that in the new social order the churches would no longer 
be needed for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. We did not need to argue this at all: we ac- 
cepted it as something axiomatic. Religion was part of 
the old order that was passing; all things were to be made 
new. In the new social order its place would be taken by 
an ethical consciousness rationally derived and independ- 
ent of “emotionalism” and “superstition.” A few of the 
older men, in whom the fierce spirit of the religion-versus- 
science controversy inspired by the Darwinian discoveries 
still raged, were aggressively hostile to religion. Most of 
us were not warlike, however, but simply indifferent and 
somewhat supercilious in our pride of intellect. We were 
good-naturedly tolerant to the warlike spirits on both sides, 
as we could afford to be, sure as we were that the religious 
question would soon cease to be. Our mental attitude was 


as far removed from that of our aggressively atheistic 
comrades as it was from that of those French Socialists 
of an earlier day who at their banquets drank toasts “To 
Christ, the Father of Socialism,” and “To the coming of 
God on earth,” and who hung in their meeting rooms the 
picture of Christ, inscribed “Jesus of Nazareth, the first 
representative of the people.” 


CHURCHES AS OPEN FORUMS 


In these days of public forums in churches, when it is a 
cummon practice for Protestant churches to be used as 
forums for the discussion of the great political and 
economic questions of the day, one remembers with mild 
amusement that in our discussions of long ago we were 
pretty generally agreed that this should be the use of most 
of the churches in the new social order. I remember an 
address made in one of those debates in which I pointed 
out with due gravity and impressiveness that while most 
of the nonconformist churches were admirably suited to 
this use, very few of the large Anglican and Roman Cath- 
olic churches and cathedrals were, because their Gothic 
architecture spoiled them as auditoriums. 

Perhaps my readers will be indulgent and pardon me if 
I digress here to refer briefly to a theory of mine that 
Gothic architecture was responsible for the deterioration 
of English oratory; that the oratorical superiority of the 
nonconformist ministers of England over their brethren 
of the Anglican church was due very largely to the fact 
that their places of worship were better auditoriums. It 
is very difficult to get proper acoustics in a large Gothic 
church or cathedral. This leads to slovenly enunciation. 
The good pulpit orator is at a disadvantage. There is very 
little to distinguish him from the inferior man. The merits 
of the one and the defects of the other are equally 
obscured. The nonconformist “chapels” might be ever 
so plain or ugly, but they were usually so constructed that 
people could hear what was being said. The good pulpit 
erator gained appreciation; the poor preacher’s defects 
were made plain. I would not now stress this theory of 
the baleful influence of Gothic architecture on oratory, but 
-—well, there is “something in it.” 


THE GOTHIC PROBLEM 


To return: we wanted to use for public forums all the 
church auditoriums which were suited to that purpose 
The great Gothic churches and cathedrals presented a dis 
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tinct problem. On the one hand, many of them were of 
great beauty and the beauty was often associated with 
historic interest. Some lacked beauty but were of great 
historical interest and value, great memorials of past effort 
and glory. To destroy these would be vandalism such as 
we were not capable of favoring. The use of such 
ecclesiastical structures as these in the new social order 
was not a matter to be easily agreed upon. The plan 
thai found most favor was to convert them into civic 
museums. 

Just as we discussed this subject in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, so others before us were dis- 
cussing it in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Even amid the clamor and stress of the French revolu- 
tion, men discussed it. I imagine that even as we discuss 
it now so our grandchildren will discuss it with equal 
solemnity. The Christian religion and the Christian 
church will endure for a long time to come, changing from 
time to time as the sum of knowledge and enlightenment 
grows, but with the same motivation back of all. It is a 
human thing, this church, marred by the frailties and im- 
perfections of our human kind, limited by the narrowness 
of our vision. It is as enduring as the life of humanity and 
so long as there is a future for men there will be a future 
for organized religion and for the church. 


RELIGION AN ENDURING FACT 


“Religion is not the transient emotional thing imagined 
by the adventurous minds who in the French Revolution 
decreed the abolition of God and in the middle of the 
nineteenth century forecasted the speedy disappearance of 
all religion, dispersed by science as darkness is dispersed 
by light. It will endure as long as humanity endures.” 
Tliese words from a little book of mine published in 1915, 
entitled “Marxian Socialism and Religion,” seem to me to 
summarize a profound truth and to afford a sound basis 
for consideration of the nature of the church. Nothing 
else can take the place of religion in the hearts of millions 
of men. No social arrangements, however ideally perfect, 
no ethical system, however exalted, will satisfy as sub- 
stitutes for religion. These things are temporal; they do 
not deal with the unseen spiritual things which are so vital 
t> a large part of mankind. They do not offer any solu- 
tion of the great ultimate problems, any answer to the 
questionings which lie back of all religion. 

To avoid misunderstanding arising from the use of the 
woid “religion” in a too general sense, let me make it 
quite clear that I have in mind the hypothesis that there 
exists a purposive Power or Being, called God, an eternal 
and infinite Being to whom man voluntarily subjects him- 
self and whom he worships. I have in mind that union of 
iaith and conduct in which conduct is directed by faith 
in a superior power called God, to worship whom there is 
ai ommpresent impulse. To define religion with perfect 
satisfaction is not easy—perhaps it is impossible. To me, 
however, it seems quite possible to indicate the essentials 
ef religion in a brief definition. In the little book already 
Guoted from I wrote: 

“We may define religion, then, as Man’s belief in and 
worship of a supreme purposive Power (or powers) called 
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God (or gods), and the regulation of his life according to 
what he believes to be the pleasure or desire, or the 
commands, of the God (or gods) worshipped.” 

In this sense I use the word religion here as implying 
acceptance of a certain hypothesis of the origin and 
governance of the universe and of man. Thoroughly 
aware that there are many men, exen in the Christian 
church—to which I do not belong, let me say in passing— 
who apply the word religion to ethical codes and ethical 
conduct apart from belief in God, I cannot accept that 
as a legitimate use of the word. There can be no religion 
without a God to worship. 


PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


The primary function of the church, I take it, is to 
organize those whose impulse it is to worship God so that 
the worship may be more beautiful and, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, more helpful and inspiring to those 
so worshipping. As long as men and women believe in 
God and are conscious of dependence upon Him; as long 
as the belief in the immortality of the soul persists, so long 
will there be organized religious worship. The forms of 
worship will change in the future as they have changed 
in the past, just as the conception of God and His nature 
changes from age to age. The God of hate feared by our 
forefathers is no more; the gloomy and forbidding aus- 
terity of their worship is banished. 

In my humble judgment, the church of the future will 
exist almost wholly for worship and devotion. What are 
called “social service functions,” at present so much in 
vogue, are, I believe, temporary features of church work, 
undertaken experimentally in an earnest endeavor to 
vitalize the church and relate it to something more 
definitely concerned with life than so much of its work 
has been in the past. The motive is admirable ; the method 
questionable. There is a very close relation between re- 
ligion and social service: “faith without works is dead,” 
and there is something wrong with a man’s religion if it 
does not make him socially-minded. Fraternalism and 
social justice are the first fruits of religion. 

It does not follow from these premises that the church 
as an organization of religious believers should undertake 
social services and experiments like day nurseries, infants’ 
milk depots, employment agencies, and the like. There is 
a very clear and distinct line to be drawn between the 
functions properly belonging to religious individuals and 
those properly belonging to the organizations which such 
individuals maintain for cooperative worship. Unless that 
distinction is observed, the church soon or late loses as a 
religious force. It may be fairly questioned whether all 
the social service work thus far undertaken by the Chris- 
tian church has done anything to advance social reform; 
whether it has not, on the contrary, retarded it. The 
church, in so far as it is effective as a church, is a good 
agency for promoting the social consciousness which will 
destroy involuntary poverty; it is not a good agency for 
carrying out the programme essential to the realization of 
that ideal. The church will, in the near future, I believe, 
leave programmes to individuals and to those organizations 
for social advancement in which citizens of all creeds and 
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of no creed can unite. Its business is with the dynamics 


of progress, not with its programmes. 
BOLSHEVISM A SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 


The great tide of Bolshevism which has been surging 
through the civilized world is the result of a spiritual 
cataclysm. Bolshevism is a spiritual problem at bottom. It 
springs from soul-hunger. Millions of men and women 
have been living under a moral overstrain unexampled in 
the history of the world. Through the years of strife and 
destruction they have said—all of us have said—that the 
sacrifice could not be in vain; that out of it must come a 
new world. So millions have developed a Messianic hope 
and expectancy. In so far as the church has faced this 
fact it has done so only to the extent that its ministers 
have discussed programmes, and by their discussion added 
to the existing confusion. One pulpit thunders forth that 
the League of Nations is Heaven-inspired; another that 
it is a thing of evil. One pulpit rings with bitter denun- 
ciation of the labor unions; another proclaims their 
praise. Either there is nothing in religion definite enough 
for the guidance of men through the maze of life’s 
problems, or the preachers rely upon something else than 
its verities. 

Personally, I regard the pulpit as the weak spot in the 
church of today—its Achilles tendon. /t ts very doubtful, 
to my mind, whether all the preaching that will be done in 
America during the next twelve months, let us say, will 
add as much to the well-being of America as the work of 
one honest, efficient farmer, or as that of a humble school 
teacher in some “little red schoolhouse.” 

Distinguishing the general work of the ministry from 
preaching for the moment, I believe that I am safe in say- 
ing that the judgments of preachers upon practically all 
public questions are held in less esteem than those of any 


other body of men in the land. 


Never in the world before 
was there a class commanding such a vast hearing and 


exercising so little influence. Men of affairs charged with 


big responsibilities, and dependent to a large extent upon 
public opinion, rarely heed the voices of the preachers. 
Recently a prominent United States Senator, a pillar of 
the church, by the way, was explaining to me his stand up- 
on a certain measure before Congress. “I try to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of my constituents whenever these are 


known to me,” he said. “In this case, most of the letters 
Of course, I get lots of letters on the 
other side but mostly from preachers—and preachers’ 
opinions don’t count in matters of public importance.” 
That attitude I believe to be very general, and, what is 
more important, justified by the facts. 


are on one side. 


PULPIT AN ANACHRONISM 


Preaching is not a man-sized job. The pulpit is an 
anachronism in the modern world. Preaching comes down 
to us from a past age, when few possessed Bibles and 
fewer still could read them for themselves. It was 
necessary then when the believers assembled together to 
have some one read and explain the Word to them. Today 
when almost every person can read for himself, when 


sibles can be purchased for a few cents, there is no need 
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for such a service. The average man in the pew is quite as 
capable of reading the Bible and interpreting any passage 
which interests him as the average minister. That js 
probably the reason why the old-fashioned expository ser- 
mon and the sermon on doctrinal subjects are rarely heard 
in our cities nowadays. A modern reference Bible with 
maps, concordance, topical index and explanatory notes 
will enable any man or woman of ordinary intelligence to 
understand the vital portions so laboriously compiled as 
a Friday morning’s task with the aid of “Barnes’ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Ellicott’s Commentary” and 
the “sermon-outlines” in some homiletic review. 

Where this is not frankly recognized and faced it is felt 
mstinctively. This is evidenced by the fact that sermons 
which simply expound the meaning of selected Bible texts 
do not interest people. It is evidenced, too, by the char- 
acter of the sermons that are being preached. The old 
hour-long interpretation with its illustrations arranged as 
“Firstly,” “Secondly,” “Thirdly” and “Finally Brethren” 
has given place to the fiften minute “snappy talk” upon 
some topical subject or some abstract question. Sermon 
topics announced in a single issue of a daily paper before 
me include “The Shantung Question ;” “The League of 
Nations;” “Is America In Danger of Bolshevism?” 
“Strikes and the Public;” “What Shall We Do With The 
Profiteer?” ; “Mr. Wells as a Prophet ;” “Armenia’s Cry.” 
I have not the slightest doubt that the preachers who 
chose these themes for their “sermons” kept to the old 
tradition of announcing a text from the Bible as a start- 
ing point. It is quite obvious, however, that they were 
only conforming to tradition in this, and that they were 
really giving political and sociological lectures from the 
pulpit. The old time “Lyceum” lecture has supplanted 
the sermon. 


FUTILITY OF PREACHING 


This would not be so bad if the conditions of the 
Lyceum existed in the church. The typical Lyceum 
lecturer, like the Chautauqua lecturer of today, was a 
specialist. He had two or three lectures, each the product 
of much experience and study, which he delivered all 
over the country. 
perhaps. 


He prepared a new lecture once a year 
It was quite common for a single lecture to be 
the result of weeks or months of careful work. The 
lecturer had a definite message to give to all who desired 
to hear it. 

Contrast this with the condition in which the average 
minister finds himself. He is practically under contract 
to have a new message to deliver every Sunday for ten 
or eleven months in the year. His sermon is expected 
every Sunday at a fixed hour. Now, even if the church 
drew to its ministry the ablest men in the country, tt 
would be impossible for those men to perform such a task 
to advantage. Given an intelligent congregation, there is 
no earthly reason for supposing that any man can possibly 
have anything of importance to say to it week after week, 
year in and year out. There is no good reason why 
people of education and intelligence should go week after 
week to listen to any man, expecting him to have anything 
wise or useful to say upon the wide range of subjects 
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covered by the programme of the up-to-date minister. 

I would not be dogmatic here, but I cannot resist the 
conclusion that the man of intellectual integrity and vision 
js at a big disadvantage in the ministry today. He may 
know enough about two or three subjects to justify him 
in addressing the congregation concerning them; he cannot 
possibly have anything like that justification for address- 
ing them week after week upon subjects of which he often 
knows far less than many of those who sit in the pews 
before him. 

Let us be quite frank about it: Do we not all know 
that many a sermon upon questions of great complexity 
and difficulty is composed as a result of reading a single 
ex-parte book, pamphlet or magazine article? How many 
sermons on the League of Nations, or Socialism, the 
Labor Problem and similar subjects, requiring profound 
and prolonged study for their understanding, have been 
written by men whose sole equipment was derived from 
reading a single presentation of one side? The average 
minister is a poor guide in matters sociological. Modern 
industrial life is very complex and the adjustment of its 
problems requires a great deal of highly specialized 
technical knowledge. The amateur is as useless—and 
often as dangerous—as the novice in a machine shop. I 
do not deny, of course, that there are ministers who are 
eminently competent to deal with social problems. They 
are specialists. On the whole, however, the ministry 
unfits a man to be a guide in such matters. 

Even the moral and spiritual problems of the educated 
and enlightened man of today are largely beyond the 
grasp of the minister of the church he attends. The 
ministerial training, environment, habits of life, and, 
generally, temperament, unite to produce this result. The 
minister does not know from experience—except in very 
anything of the problems which baffle and 
perplex the man of business, the public official, the pro- 
fessional man. Theological seminaries cannot give this 
knowledge; it cannot be learned from books or other- 
wise acquired second-hand. 


Tare cases 


It can only come from per- 

Men who have not thus 
known the problems which beset men, their temptations 
and their perplexities can give very little help to others. 
When we remember these things it is easy to understand 
why the pulpit of today possesses so little influence. 


sonal experience—from life. 


A PERSONAL CONFESSION 


This paper is so personal—so much in the nature of a 
personal confession—that a candid explanation of my own 
relation to the church may be pardoned. I believe in the 
In the little New England 
town where I live it is plainly apparent that the various 
churches embrace in their membership nearly all that is 
good and promising in the community. Any program for 
advancement must begin with and depend upon these. No 
other evidence of the social value of the institution is 
needed. Its destruction would be a grave loss, a set-back 
to civilization. For this reason I gladly support the church. 
So much is an act of patriotism; a civic duty. Only rarely 
do I attend the preaching services, however. When I go 


church as a social institution. 
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it is because I have reason to believe that the minister will 
have something to say upon the subject announced to 
make attendance worth while. More often I am quite 
indifferent to the minister’s opinion upon the subject he 
is announced to speak upon. I know that I can get more 
certain information, and a surer view of the subject, if 
I spend the evening at home reading about it, or, perhaps, 
talking with a friend or neighbor who knows the subject 
at first hand. 

So much for the preacher and his discussion of the 
great issues of the day. When it comes to my personal 
problems I find the church of singularly little use. If my 
problems were doctrinal, if theological questions troubled 
me, or if I were perplexed concerning the meaning of 
certain passages of scripture, I should probably go to my 
minister for help. But my problems are very different; 
they are the problems which arise in connection with a 
life which is as foreign to the minister as the life of the 
Eskimo is foreign to the Hottentot. He would not under- 
stand my problem, probably would not see it as a problem 
at all. For help—or a helpful ministry if you please— 
1 go to men of similar experience, men who have faced the 
same problems who can understand and help. 

The church will endure and continue to exert a 
beneficent influence for righteousness. It will continue 
to develop collective worship of the Eternal and Infinite. 
It will find in this and in the development of spiritual 
idealism a_ sufficiently large undertaking 
amateurishly bungling in the great sociological laboratory. 


without 


It will promote social consciousness and social justice, not 
in terms of programme—where so much is tentative and 
experimental 
character. 


but in terms of fundamental feeling and 
Finally, it will develop a new type of ministry. 
It will not require preachers and lecturers trained to the 
superficiality of mind that is necessary for a man who has 
to make an address at a stated hour every Sunday, and to 
deal with a great many questions only a few of which he 
can possibly know enough about to justify him in talking 
about them from the pulpit. It will not tolerate in its 
ministry men who have not lived and sinned, fought and 
conquered, fallen and risen again; men whose counsel 
will come from deep wells of experience, whose souls 
have been crushed in the Gethsemane of life and tortured 
upon its Golgotha. 

So much I hope. 
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Is Preaching Passe? 


By Ernest Bourner Allen 


HEN the national convention of the Socialist party 

of America met in New York last May, the delegates 

were plunged into a turmoil of excited debate over the 
question whether their declaration of principles should affirm 
that a privileged few in this country own the people’s churches 
The proposition was voted down by 
an overwhelming majority. Mr. Victor L. Berger, unseated 
United States Representative from Wisconsin, together with 
August Claessens and Charles Solomon, two of the five re- 
cently expelled New York Assemblymen, led the opposition. 
“Cry against that which men cherish as holy and you arouse 
an antagonism which no argument can defeat,” said Claessens. 
Time was when 


and regulate their souls. 


The debate and the decision are significant. 
the Socialist convention ignored the church and religion or 
openly denounced them. A quarter of a century ago they 
“took it for granted that in the new social order the churches 
would no longer be needed for the purpose for which they 
were originally intended.” This cannot be done in the new day. 

These are the days when the critic is abroad in the land. 
His name is Legion. And he has a message! Harry Emerson 
Fosdick said recently that “fone of the worst dis-services that 
the commonwealth of God can suffer in these days comes from 
those who ply the church with soothing syrups and numb her 
He also reminds us that Lin- 
Stanton had 
“Stanton 
“There must be some- 


When all 


are in and fairly appraised, no one can deny 


against the sting of criticism. 


coln’s attitude is far nobler and more useful. 


called 
is a level-headed man,” 
I will speak to him about it.” 


him “an old fool” and Lincoln heard of it. 


said Lincoln. 
thing in his charge. 
the indictments 
that the court of human judgment still acknowledges the tre- 
mendous power of the ‘Christian church and its ministry. 
THE PREACHER’S SPECIALTY 

What was 
the message which the disciples of Jesus were sent forth “to 
preach?” What importance attaches to Paul’s challenge to the 
“How shall they hear without a preacher?” We 
must bear in mind that save the church 
gives a man a platform upon which the Christian message can 


conventions 
’ 


Wherein lies the power of the Christian church? 


Romans 


no other institution 


be fully presented. Lyceums and Chautauquas, 


and forums, even with rare men at “seventy-five and per diem,’ 
—-these are not ordained primarily to preach the gospel, to 
explain its significance to men, and to seek its embodiment in 
and This 
theme is the person of Jesus Christ and the new 


human life institutions. is the preacher’s unique 
task. His 
social order which the introduction of his kingdom will initiate. 
No other group of men is set for this special task. The power 
permanency of the Christian church lies in Jesus Christ 


Through its ministry and its membership 


and 
and his message. 
it furnishes a living link whereby the inspiring oracles of God 
are brought vividly and productively to the attention of men. 
Without the exertion of this constant stream of influence, our 
world would be infinitely poorer, more wicked, more hopeless. 

The preacher is an interpreter of eternal verities. 
Horne in his last 
“Preaching can never lose its place so long as the mystery 
Amid all the changes 


Silvester 


thrilling word spoken in America said: 
and wonder of the human spirit remain. 
of thought and phrase the wonder of conversion remains to 


We shall 


always have need of our Edisons to teach us about electricity, 


be the supreme joy and glory of the preacher.” 


our Spargos to teach us about socialism and our Babsons to 
teach us about business. Likewise we shall need our Beechers 
and our Brooks, our Bushnells and our Spurgeons, to interpret 
Christian experience to us and to relate the teaching of Jesus 


to the life of our day. This will be true— 


. «+ + forever and forever, 

As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes! 


It was this truth that made a well-known and very successfyl 
business man, talking not for a crowd but speaking to his friend 
alone at lunch, burst out with these words: “What I want on 
Sunday when I go to church is a new grip on life. I have some 
big battles to fight during the week and it does not help me 
to hear your philosophy or your criticism or your sociology, 
What I need is a constant reminder of my Maker and my duty 
to Him and his power to help me to live as I ought to live, 
It is the consciousness of this fact which presses upon the 
hearts of countless thousands of ministers today. Truly has it 
been said, that mankind is suffering from “the delusion of the 
horizontal.” We have been living for the most part on a level 
plane. We have been perpetually obsessed by the horizon, 
We have neglected or forgotten the perpendicular. It 
is the upward look which humanity needs and no one is 
set apart to remind us of it like the preacher. How can any 
preaching be futile which echoes this call to 


Look up and not down, 

Look out and not in, 

Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand! 


SUPREMACY OF THE EXPERT 


There are noble and God-fearing men who accept certain 
great truths for which the church stands but who have no per- 
sonal share in the latter’s life and work. They do not attend 
its services because they do not feel any need. They have no 
respect for the minister’s message and regard him as incom- 
petent to express judgment upon great problems which con- 
front the world today. They support the church as an act of 
patriotism so far as monetary gifts are concerned, but they 
have never borne the brunt of its problems and they know 
little of its inner life and spirit. They thus confess themselves 
to be incompetent witnesses regarding the very institution they 
discuss, because their self-confessed relation is one of aloof- 
ness, isolation, non-membership or open antagonism. When 
William James passed away, Mr. Edison had some things to 
say regarding his own disbelief in immortality. He had never 
discovered it and had no use for it, all of which of course is 
very interesting and very inconclusive. What a distinguished 
scientist does not know about immortality might fill several 
volumes. Few men would dare to question the authority of 
Richard Strauss in music, of Dr. Flexner in bacteriology, or of 
Edison in electricity. Jesus Christ is the great expert in reli- 
gion and what he has to say about immortality, however in- 
adequately his preachers may present it, is of far more impor- 
tance than what the scientist thinks. One is reminded of the 
pregnant remark of Dr. Selbie: “It is only in religion and 
theology that the opinion of the amateur meets with much re- 
spect.” In the long run the fairest estimate of the church 
will be made by those who know its life and share its service. 
It is easier to “damn ’ than to measure 
through personal contact the leavening and inspiring message 
of the ministry today. 

Preachers are needed to point men to Christ as the expert 
in religion. No other institution except the church is organ- 
ized for the purpose of maintaining a group of messengers 
whose primary business is to report their experience with Jesus 
Christ, to illustrate and define his ideals for the individual life 
and the whole social order, to bring to sinning men a reasonable 
assurance of forgiveness and victory, to so create and trans- 


with faint praise’ 
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form human life and society that the kingdom of God in all 
its glory may come in, It is a curiously stunted or blind life 
which cannot see how the preaching of such a message adds 
much to the well-being of America or who thinks that the 
jecture can ever supplant the sermon. I do not regard myself 
as competing with any platform or institution when I preach 
lesus Christ and apply his principles to human life and society. 
] do not have to apologize for him or for his message. He is 
not an American Confucius or Zoroaster borrowed from Pales- 
tine. He is not a co-equal of Buddha or of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Patterson Eddy. He is not a teacher of his times like 
Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus nor a master of men like Shakes- 
peare or Milton, Napoleon or Alexander. He is the incom- 
parable son of the living God, the way, the truth and life of 
humanity. Any pulpit which represents his personality, his 
claims, his theory of life, his ideals, is far and away outclassing 
the iecture bureau or the chautauqua platform and will be in 
existence when they are gone. The weakness of much current 
criticism of the ministry and its message, of the church and 
her function, lies in the fact that it patently ignores the su- 
preme personality of Jesus Christ. In the presentation of 
Christ's life and message the preacher has practically a mon- 
opoly. His function is as vital as that of our critic’s “honest 
farmer or....humble teacher.” 


AUTHORITIES ARE ARGUMENTS 





That “great authorities are great arguments” is one of the 
axioms of law. Let not great authorities speak regarding the 
church today. But bear in mind you cannot separate the 
church from its messengers and message. The church does not 
exist apart from these. One might as well talk about the fu- 
tility of teaching and at the same time commend the school! 
Voluntary association without leadership would not make a 
church. The elimination of the preacher insures the ultimate 
elimination of the message. The message must be incorpo- 
rated in life and this is done with sacrificial unselfishness by the 
men in the ministry today. Thus are the people inspired to 
significant emulation. The war has given us a fresh appraisal 
f the values of the church. These values are inextricably 
linked with the person and function of the preacher. Herbert 
Hoover says: “No power in this free country can more effect- 
ively reach the homes and put through a great systematic pro- 
gram of voluntary service than the organizations which repre- 
sent the religious faiths of our nation.” When a group of 
ministers asked President Wilson during the crisis of 1917 
what was the most effective thing they could do to help, he 
said to them: “Go home and see to it that in the work and 
message of the churches there is. no sag.”” When Colonel 
House returned from Europe before war was declared, he said 
sententiously: “There can be no peace unless the churches can 
-hristianize international relationships.” Mr. Lloyd George 
appeals to the churches to help save the world from anarchy. 
The Portland Oregonian affirms that crucial rural problems 
can only be solved by the rural church through its preacher- 
leaders. Charles Stelzle says: “There is an increasing con 
viction that religion is necessary for solution of the industrial 
problem.” How shall anarchy and industry know their obli- 
gations if the preacher is silent? Dr. Lyman Abbott recently 
reviewed “Marse Henry’s Autobiography” and quoted his ad- 
vice to the ministry, which begins with Mr. Watterson’s judg- 
ment that the pulpit has always been “the moral hope of the 
universe and the spiritual light of mankind.” In one of his 
last sermons, Washington Gladden says: “I have never mis- 
underestimated my function as a preacher. There is no higher 
function. The greatest among us have been preachers. 

I should like to be counted worthy to be of their company. 
The preacher does well to magnify his office. . . . There 
S going to be a call before many days for a good deal of good 
Preaching. The preaching for righteousness is put in trust with 
certain truths which the world greatly needs just now; let us 


» 


lope that they will be spoken with power.” 
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It may ‘be true that “the average minister is a poor guide 
in matters sociological.” He may be confused by the com- 
plexity of our industrial life today. He may not know much 
about the problems which baffle and perplex the professional 
man. But it was a minister who devised the Anti-Saloon 
League and it was the cooperation of countless ministers all 
over the United States whose message in the churches ulti- 
mately aroused the forces which put the saloon out of business. 
He who has any doubt about it has only to read Hamilton 
Holt on “The Doom of the Liquor Traffic”: 

“Those who look beneath the surface see in this vast up- 
heaval fresh evidence of the tremendous and immeasurable 
power of the Christian church. The church oftentimes appears 
to be impotent in the field of needed achievement, and it is a 
habit in certain circles to count it a negligible force in the 
realm of social reform. But the church is the mightiest agency 
under heaven for the creation of moral energy, and for the releas- 
ing of those forces of the human conscience by which iniqui- 
ties and abominations are swept away. No one clergyman can 
do much but there are nearly two hundred thousand of them 
in this country and they are speaking to the conscience all the 
time. No one congregation can accomplish large visible re- 
sults, but there are many tens of thousands of them and they 
are scattered over the entire country, and every one of them 


is a fountain from which regenerating streams flow.” 






IGNORANCE OF THE ABSENTEE 

It is easy for men who do not attend church to fall into the 
error of false assumption. A minister once addressed on invi- 
tation a group of nearly two hundred union labor men. He 
was given half an hour and courteous attention for the presen- 
tation of certain principles of religion and their application to 
labor problems today. Then followed three hours of radical 
criticism in which the church was at*acked and her ministry 
denounced. About one a. m. he was given opportunity for 
such reply as he might desire to make! He affirmed that the 
church was dealing directly today with the labor problem and 
making constant contribution to its solution. He said the men 
before him did not know very much about the church and its 
contribution at this point. He challenged those who had been 
attending its services at any time in the last ten years, except 
to go to a funeral or a wedding, to stand. Five men out of 
the two hundred stood up! What men who do not attend 
church know about its present ministry and message would fill 
volumes! They are totally unaware of the social message of 
its ministry and its leadership in moral progress. It is a curi- 
ous thing for a man who confesses that he rarely attends 
preaching service and announces that he has no respect for 
the minister’s opinion to declare that the pulpit is an anachron- 
ism and preaching not a man-sized job! It is to laugh to read 
his archaic description of the old-fashioned sermon and then 
take no account of tens of thousands of men interpreting the 
gospel of Christ and the kingdom of God in terms of the new 
social order today. Men like Washington Gladden and Graham 
Taylor and Professor Rauschenbusch and F. G. Peabody and 
Charles Stelzle have left their mark, in their generation, upon 
the church and its preaching. There is not much preaching of 
the futile, straw-man type so easily set up by the critic any 
more than there is of socialistic theories and atheistic formulas 
which have been put on the scrap heap in the past twenty- 
five years, 

CYCLES OF CRITICISM 


There are certain phases of thought which appear in cycles, 
Men today fall into the same mood of criticising religion, the 
churches and their ministry as at the time of the French Revo- 
lution. The historian Guizot reports the desertion of the 
churches, the denial of the existence of God, the elimination of 
Sunday and various other extremes from which the people 
reacted later. In a sermon preached only a few months before 
his homegoing, Dr. Gladden called attention to the fact that 
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after the Revolutionary War, the Napoleonic Wars and the 
We are find- 
Men therefore speak nonchalantly 
of the church as an outworn institution and of her ministry as 
decadent. 
the old 
manity must be rid of 


Civil War, there was a recession of religious Ilfe. 
ing the same thing today. 


There is an attempt in some quarters to popularize 
Marxian atheism. Again men are being told that hu- 
such superstitions as God, the soul, 
conscience and immortality, if humanity is to rise upward. 
There are groups in certain movements today which are tainted 
with godlessness and with ideas which were ushered in by the 
mad theorists of the French Revolution. 
day! 


They will have their 
Meanwhile— 


“Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 
3ut the Church of Jesus 


Constant will remain; 


Gates of hell can never 


’Gainst that Church prevail; 
We have Christ’s own promise, 
And that cannot fail.” 


BIG BRAINY MEN IN THE MINISTRY 


Jowett and Kelman, of Cadman 


When and 


Jefferson, of Gordon and Gunsaulus, and their impressive trib- 


one thinks of 


utes to the noble influence and satisfactions of the minister’s 


work, one wonders if he has read correctly the critic’s con- 


clusion “that the 


man of intellectual integrity and vision is 
at big disadvantage 


With increasing 
reads this impossible hypothesis and conclusion: 


’ 


in the ministry today.’ 
amazement he 


“Given an intelligent congregation, there is no earthly reason 


for supposing that any man can possibly have anything of 
. . . , 
importance tc say to it week after week, year in and year out.” 


He remembers, as Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon of England has re- 


cently pointed out, that a leader writer on a newspaper is able 


to turn out four or five articles a week requiring close thought 


and careful expression and that the ordinary lawyer delivers 


as many speeches in a week; therefore he cannot believe that 
a minister with the same length of time at his disposal, with 


the inexhaustible field of the Bible on the one hand and the 
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inexhaustible field of human life on the other is unable to 
deliver every week two sermons which have punch and vision, 
comfort and encouragement, inspiration and help. 


What say that brainy group of university professors, big 
business men and teachers, and others of the forward-look, 
in that great church’ at Columbus, Ohio, regarding Dr. Glad. 
den’s forty years of splendid ministry there? Has the preacher 
any message to the same audience “year in and year out?” 
What will the old ‘Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, com- 
posed of men and women who have led in all the activities 
of the great city, say regarding the more than fifty years of 
remarkable ministry by Richard Salter Storrs? Or historic 
old Plymouth Beecher and Lyman Abbott? ‘What 
will the church in Montclair, N. J., say regarding the life 
ministry of Amory Bradford? Or the city of Hartford about 
the tremendously vitalizing ministry of Horace Bushnell? Or 
New York about the quarter of a century influence of Dr, 
Parkhurst? Would any man dare to try to blot out of the 
history of the Dakotas the life and work of John Ward, 
preacher? Or out of the commonwealth of Iowa, the con- 
structive contribution of the Iowa Band, all preachers? Or 
out of a score of western commonwealths the influence of the 
pioneer preacher? 


about 


I know scores of ministers who could not 
measure up to the intellectual requirements of Mr. Spargo or 
Mr. Trotzky, of President Wilson or M. Clemenceau, but they 
are far and away the leaders of the primitive communities 
where they preach. They are outposts of law and righteous- 
ness and embody decency and order and civilization. And 
time would fail me to name the great college and university 
centers where men have preached before the most critical, in- 
quiring, forward-looking, restless and commanding audiences 
to be found in the world, yet have maintained their leadership 
and left an ineffaceable mark upon human life and its most im- 
portant institutions! Or the thousands of communities, each 
of which has had its faithful preacher, the seer of the new 
Why then should 
a man utter such unbalanced hyperbole about the blindness and 
brainlessness of preachers and their audiences today? 


day and the comforter of the multitudes! 


Or be- 
little the great virtues with which the preacher is ever deal- 
ing, which make and measure his work? 


Preaching and the “Average Preacher” 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


N what was evidently an hour of utter exasperation over 
| some glaring example of the weaknesses frequently displayed 
by our modern ministry, a widely known American, who enjoys 
the earned respect of his most thoughtful fellow-citizens, writes 
Futility of from the 
luxuriance of Mr. Spargo’s rhetoric, that this re- 


The Christian Century must have been 


of “The Preaching.” One suspects, 


warmth and 


cent contribution to 


composed while under the stress of very strong emotion. So 


Min- 
The very act of preaching—is it 


wrought up is he that he indicts the whole profession. 
isters, as a class, are failures. 
not futile? “It is doubtful,” states the author, “whether all 
preaching that will be done in America during the next 
twelve months, let us say, will add as much to the well-being 
work of one honest, efficient farmer, or 


of America as the 


1 
as that of a humble school teacher in some ‘little red school- 


house.’ ” 

With so little of honorable mention left to us, we must not 
endanger what still remains by permitting ourselves to become 
splutteringly enraged as we review Mr. Spargo’s candid obser- 
vations. He does not stand alone with an unshared opinion of 
the ministry's ineffectiveness, nor is he the sole representative 


of the conviction that preaching is of negligible value to present- 


day life. If we ministers have anything to say for ourselves and 
This man 
has but made articulate an idea firmly believed by many peo- 
ple. That we might be doing more and better service in our 
pulpits cannot be successfully denied; and even after we think 
we have done the best we are capable of, we must still admit 
ourselves to be “unprofitable servants.” 


our vocation, let us affirm it without heat or rancor. 


We of the ministry are engaged in a business that is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to attack. As exponents of an exalted moral 
code, our own conduct is easily, and often justly, criticized. 
As teachers of the highest wisdom, a very little folly, exhibited 
by us, creates as much sensation as a dead fly in the test-tube 
of the apothecary. usual, was entirely right 
As preachers of the gospel of the Galilean, we are 


Solomon, as 
about this. 
expected to present this fascinatingly interesting and heart- 
gripping system of truth with something of his faith and fervor 
who declared that when it became fully known it would set 
men free. All this constitutes a very heavy contract; and when 
our more exacting and idealistic friends flatter us by anticipa- 
ting a larger service than we have the capacity to deliver, while 
we regret their disappointment, we are forced, through sheet 
self-defense, to exclaim, “Don’t forget that we are human!” 
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Moreover, the actual results of our efforts are not so easily 
checked, tabulated and accounted for, as the endeavors of most 
The doctor’s patients get well or die; the lawyer 
wins or loses his client’s case; the manufacturer makes what 
the public wants, or he doesn’t; the merchant succeeds, or 
fails. The minister lacks such prompt reactions and results. 
Therefore, when he is accused of getting nowhere, it is more 
than difficult for him to deal the prosecution a body blow by 
exhibiting facts and figures to show the indispensability of 
his labors. 


1 


If one were presuming to overhaul Mr. Spargo’s article, 


other men. 


which is not the purpose of this writing at all, one might sug- 
gest that the caption of his paper has been more fitly phrased, 
“The Incompetence of the Average Minister” than “The Fu- 
tility of Preaching.” For Mr. Spargo speaks so frequently, 
and with such easy assurance, of “the average minister”—how 
he works, how he used to work, why he has abandoned his 
earlier futilities for his later ones, why he is unfit either to elu- 
cidate problems of theological import or the more practical 
considerations of sociology—that one gathers the impression it 
is not “preaching” that excites the author’s disapproval so 


much as “preachers’—“the average minister.” 

To the best of our information, Mr. Spargo prides himself 
upon his reputation for basing all of his conclusions upon facts 
fairly and painstakingly gathered, and impartially analyzed. 
When, “the 
average minister,” one understands that he has given consider- 


therefore, he predicates certain weaknesses of 
able time and effort to the collection of data necessary to such 
free use of this phrase. Surely the magnitude of such a task 
speaks for itself when one reflects that Mr. Spargo has se- 
cured evidence justifying him to name a least common de- 
nominator ef a profession numbering into six figures! Con- 


sider what this means. 
THE AVERAGE DOCTOR 
Suppose that, instead of attacking the ministry, this author 


had pointed out the weaknesses of the medical profession. 
Suppose that he had said, “The average doctor is no more 
competent to diagnose a case or write a prescription than the 
average patient.” Unless he was entirely willing to rest con- 
tentedly under the charge of being merely noisy and imperti- 
he would be had 


arrived at his “average.” It would be demanded of him that 


obliged to show precisely how he 
he give evidence of having secured veridical testimony, from 
To the 
partial prosecution of the case he should investigate all the 


various 


all quarters, concerning the medical profession. im- 


types represented among medical men, as, for 


example,—specialists (bona fide); specialists (bogus); spec- 
ialists suspected of being quacks; specialists known to be 


quacks; doctors who would send a patient to an unscrupulous 
and unskilled surgeon on the latter’s promise of a “split-fee;” 
doctors who work eighteen hours out of every twenty-four, 
d die poor; surgeons known to be extortionists; surgeons 
known to be generous; surgeons willing to venture with the 
surgeons willing to delegate a critical case to 2 more 


experienced colleague; general practitioners of good intent 


but poor training; general practitioners with good training but 
no conscience; general practitioners who know little and care 
less; a host who have had excellent training at school but very 


lige] . . 
little experience, and as many more who have had wide ex- 


perience but meagre educational advantages. 


relative to these 


, 


Having secured all the accessible facts 


widely divergent types, a general “average” might be com- 


puted. But, before Mr. Spargo would dare to predicate any 

ality, attribute, state of mind, strength or weakness, of “the 
average doctor,” he would have to be prepared to define and 
describe this typical medical man. By no means would it be 
the offended M. D., reading these con- 
temptuous words hurled at “the average doctor,” should in- 
Quire of the author, “What manner of home produced the 


average doctor? You ought to know; you struck the average. 


an impertinence if 
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How old is he? What has been the nature of his experience? 
What about his training? Did he finish high school—this 
average doctor? Does he exhibit an interest in the general 
welfare of his community?” And—if Mr. Spargo were to de- 
the ground that no man could collect 
enough facts to warrant his attempt to answer such direct 
questions concerning “the average doctor’—the indignant 
medical man would then have a right to reply, “That being 
true, by what rule of audacity do you presume to speak of 
an “average doctor” at all? 


cline answering on 


“THE AVERAGE MINISTER” 

Mr. Spargo refers frequently to “the average minister.” In 
one instance he says of “the average minister . . . he is prac- 
tically under contract to have a new message to deliver every 
Sunday for ten or twelve months in the year.” Who is this 
fortunate brother with the one sermon to prepare for Sunday, 
and the Mr. 
Ninety per cent of 
The 
author is referring here to the ten per cent who operate in 
city churches. They are his “average 

Having given us to 


from four weeks to eight? 
Spargo says he is the “average minister.” 


vacation ranging 


the ministers of America are not so fortunately situated. 
” ministers. 

then, that “the average 
minister” lives in the city, the author further accounts for this 
least common cloth by saying, “The 
average man in the pew is quite capable of reading the Bible 
and interpreting any passage which interests him as the average 
minister. That is probably the reason why the old-fashioned 
expository sermon and the sermon on doctrinal subjects are 


understand, 


denominator of the 


rarely heard in our cities nowadays. 

Here we learn that it is no longer customary for “the average 
minister” (for Mr. Spargo’s “average minister” lives in the 
city, you will recall) to preach expository sermons, though if 
we are able to believe our senses, he seems to be doing it, 
anyway, and failing of success in it that the 


fut, again, though 


so completely 
average layman could do it equally well. 
he still seems to be doing it in this disgustingly ineffective 
His “hour-long 
interpretation with its illustrations arranged as Firstly, Second- 


mznner, he has now stopped it. erstwhile 
ly, Thirdly, and Finally Brethren, has given place to a fifteen 
minute ‘snappy talk’ upon some topical subject or some ab- 
stract question.” 
So—whereas the average minister is no 
interpreting the Bible than the average man in the pew, this 


statement must be accepted, if at all, as a mere assumption 


more capable of 


based on nothing, because he does not do this any more, even 
poorly, having renounced such old-fashioned processes for the 
He doesn’t 
resort to the inane “Finally,” at the close of his remarks, any 
Mr. 
that are 


less voluminous and more snappy type of homily. 


more, to let the brethren know that he is about done. 


Spargo does; but that is beside the 
on trial—not Mr. Spargo.) 


point. It is we 


HEARING SERMONS AND READING BOOKS 
Surely, an author to whom candor appears to be a virtue 


will not take it amiss if a fellow creature should attempt to 


imitate this frankness to the extent of saying that Mr. Spargo 
would have done his reputation fer sincerity more credit by 
availing himself of a few facts, easily accessible, before indulg- 
ing himself the wholesale denunciation. He 


luxury of this 


assures us that he likes “first-hand” know,” 


he says, “that I can get more certain information, and a surer 


information, “] 


view of the subject, if I spend the evening at home reading 
about it, or, perhaps, talking with a friend or neighbor who 
first What he 
preaching at “first hand” may be gathered 


“Only rarely do I attend preaching services. 


knows the subject at hand.” knows about 


from his remark, 
” Yet, with this 
admitted lack of information as to what the pulpit is doing 


these days, he can predicate definite facts of an “average 


minister.” 


As one attempts reconciliations between this and that 
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“average minister’’—variously described as an ineffective in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures, a fifteen minute snappy talker on 
topical themes, and an amateur bungler of sociological sub- 
jects—one grows confused. The minister is unqualified to ex- 
Yet, says Mr. Spargo, “If I were per- 
plexed concerning the meaning of certain passages of Scrip- 


pound the Scriptures. 


ture, I would probably go to my minister for help.” 

His “average minister is a poor guide on matters sociological. 
On the whole, the ministry unfits a man to be a guide in such 
But, why should that be the case? Who may be 
presumed to be a guide in such matters? How does a man 
such a gift or opportunity of guidance in such 
3y experience? By close contact with the public? 
Mr. Spargo says, of the ministry, “Never in the world before 
a vast hearing.” 
something else. 


matters.” 


come by 
matters? 


was there a class commanding such 
Let us talk about 
Let us talk about “futilities.” 
When, in 1897, the first successful 
upon the heart was completed, one of the operators is said 
to have remarked: “The path to the human heart is only one 
inch long, but it has taken surgery twenty-four hundred years 


Heigh-ho-hum! 


operation ever performed 


to travel it!” 
PROFESSIONAL PATIENCE 

One almost envies a man his proper pride who is able to 
say that he belongs to a profession possessed of enough faith 
and perseverance to continue its apparently futile efforts for 
twenty-four centuries, undaunted by a record of 100 per cent 
failure, until, at length, it has registered a single success. 

But, while it would be quite unbecoming of any other pro- 
fession to minify the glory of this almost incredible patience 
and hope of surgery, the fact remains that these successive 
generations of surgeons were not giving themselves exclusive- 
ly to the experiments upon the human heart. The usefulness 
of their vocation did not depend solely upon their success in 
Had that been true, they would have 
For nature has a trick of dis- 
posing of all useless things, and frustrating all fruitless en- 
No futility is permitted to continue very long in 


this particular field. 
given it all up—long, long ago. 
deavors. 
Fish that elect to live in unlighted caves lose 
their sight. has decided henceforth 
to walk upon his middle finger-nail, his other fingers are dis- 
over but and gradually 
When any organ, organism, cult, creed, theory 


this world. 


When the little eo hippus 
continued—not night, very slowly 
eliminated. 
of government, civilization, or social order has proved futile, 
tt goes out of business. This is a very ancient and properly 
vouched-for law of life. 

Nature has 
So long as it perseveres, persists, survives— 
not futile. 


So—during all the long ages that surgery was trying, with- 


Inversely, nothing may be declared futile until 
thus dealt with it. 


even at a disadvantage—it is 


out success, to mend torn hearts, it was working wonders in 
setting broken 
malignant growths, and straightening crippled feet. 
often it tried, yet again, to sew up a heart-stab. 


fingers, removing 
Ever so 
Meanwhile 


bones, amputating crushed 


it was busying itself with the operations it had learned to 


And 


exactly right—it mended a heart. 


perform. then—on a high day, when conditions were 


GOSPEL IS NOT SIMPLE 
We, the 


Christianity, have discovered that this gospel is not so simple 


who are under orders to teach principles of 


as some believe. It was intended to touch and heal life at all 
\ few of its functions have been so widely recognized 
blind the effects of 
some of It has made life tol- 


points. 


utilized that he is who cannot 
Let 


erable for countless thousands of broken-hearted people who, 


and see 


them. us consider them. 
but for the hope of a brighter future in a fairer world, would 
have Whoever doubts this is not 
only lacking in Christian faith; he is also ignorant of human 
Again, it has reappraised 
the human conception of death, extending such assurance and 


fallen victims to despair. 
history, for it is a well attested fact. 


comfort to bereavement that the grave may only rarely boast 
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of a victory in countries where Christianity has had a chance 
to operate. If the preaching of the gospel had achieved no 
more than these two gains, indicated above, he who declared it 
“futile” would have placed a very low value upon that which 
appears to have brought inestimable benefits to mankind. 

As to the usefulness of the gospel in its capacity to remedy 
social ills, anybody who possesses ever so slight a knowledge 
of history has no difficulty accounting for the creation and 
development of the hospital, the asylum, the orphanage, the 
home for the indigent and the aged, the reform of the prison, 
and philanthropies of all sorts. Anyone in doubt as to the 
origin of these movements needs only to go to a good library 
where he may satisfy himself, by a perusal of secular history, 
that it was by the preaching of this gospel, which has ever 
seemed “foolishness” to some and a “stumbling-block” to not 
a few, that these social movements arose, and through it that 
these movements have attained to their present value. 

Does anybody imagine that America would have mended her 
constitution to prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors, but for the influence of the American pulpit? Whoever 
is in doubt on this point would do well to read the opinions 
that the brewers and distillers express concerning the minis- 
try. By no means do they consider preaching “futile,” if we 
may attach any importance to their storm of vituperation. 

Is there any question as to the nature of the agency that 
has lifted womanhood from bondage and degradation into a 
position of honor, dignity, and increasing privileges? Anyone 
not satisfied that the preaching of the gospel, and nothing less 
or else than the preaching of the gospel, has accomplished 
this, should make the experiment of drawing, in red ink, upon 
the globe, an outline of all the territory where womanhood has 
achieved such liberation. When he is done he will find that he 
has drawn a very accurate map of Christendom. 


“THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 

Whence came this well-worn slogan, “the brotherhood of 
man,” which seems to have found this country? 
Whence all this common talk about “mutual helpfulness?” 
Is no credit to attach to the pulpit for the inculcation of these 
If not, exactly who or what is to receive the credit? 
Persons 


favor in 


ideals? 
Our colleges and universites—who started them? 
who had become convinced that the preaching of the gospel 
was a futility? A review of the facts will show that, for the 
most part, these institutions owe their origin to preachers. 
Sometimes, on blue days, we regret our inability, as minis- 
ters, to realize larger gains and more sure results from our 
preaching. Much needed. Society is ill. Society 
is ill of diseases that she has had always, certain of which 
lately and _ recognized. 
Though it is to be regretted that we have not yet discovered 
the means of curing them, surely it is something to have dis- 
covered what they are. Mr. Spargo deplores the fact that 
the preachers know so little about sociology, and declares 
that the ministry unfits a man to know anything about it. 
Well—who does know very much about sociology? Twenty- 
five years ago, the very word “sociology” was not to be 


reform is 


have only been diagnosed, named 


found in the dictionary; and, so youthful is it as a science that 
there are almost as many different conceptions of sociology 
But, this much is certain—however 
confused the preachers may be, today, over all these diver- 


as there are sociologists. 


gent programs recommended by the sociologists, they are not 
confused as to the exact process by which America became 
interested in the subject! 

Some day we will contrive to mend the very heart of 
Meanwhile, we will continue to perform such work 
as we have learned to accomplish. If the surgeons could sus- 
tain their faith in the possibility of mending hearts, for twenty- 
four hundred years, with an unbrcken record of failure be- 
hind them, we ministers may indulge the hope that our efforts 
are contributing to the successes of them who take up our 
instruments after we have put them down, refashioning and 


readapting them to the needs of a rapidly changing world. 


society. 












H'ERE are many observations in Mr. Spargo’s essay 
with which any preacher who takes his work seriously 
will find himself in accord. The chief value of such an 

essay is that it helps the minister to see himself through the 

eyes of a friendly critic; and it should help the leading mem- 
bers in many congregations to step out of their respectable 
immutabilities now and then and confer with men like Mr. 

Spargo about the preacher and his preaching. For, beyond 

all question, churches are expecting impossibilities of their 

preachers, and hopes of reform are few unless something is 
done to compel the church people to rub the drowsiness from 
their eyes, that the new world into which we have been shot 
by the Great War with its complex duties and the church’s 
responsibility thereto may be clearly seen. Inspiration is said 
to be a fresh pair of eyes, and God knows that the seer was 
never more sorely needed than today 

{ welcome such essays as Mr. Sparge’s, no matter how hard 
they may hit or however widely we may differ from their 
main contentions. The disadvantage of the ministry is that 
it has been allowed to live a semi-cloistered life, secure from 
the thrust of unfriendly but honest pens. It has seemed un- 
chivalrous to say anything against “such a fine body of men.” 

We need betimes to be jolted in the press rather than to be 

stung by the pews, by just such men as Mr. Spargo. Why 

should we ministers complain, we who are so free with 
our criticisms of men and events, if now and then the tables 
are turned and we are set in the limelight and compelled to 
give an account of ourselves? 
MANY KINDS OF PREACHING 

But from the main thesis—the futility of present-day preach- 

ing—I most emphatically dissent. We are well aware that 
there are many kinds of preaching. good, bad, and indifferent, 
yet, on the whole, the good predominates. It will be ad- 
mitted that preaching has much more influence in small towns 
and rural communities where human interests are compara- 
tively few, than in cities like New York and Boston where 
the clash of interests, even on Sundays, roars like the thun- 
ders of heaven. Yet, even if it be taken as an exception, the 
years are not so many since Phillips Brooks rose to a posi- 
tion of world eminence among preachers by the splendor of 
his preaching. The quality in his preaching that made him 
famous then would make him famous in our day—timeliness 
And we must remember that no less today than yesterday 
the thought of tens of thousands of American citizens in 
the smaller communities is formed, in the main, by the 
teachings of the pulpit; and whether these teachings be true 
or false they come to dominate, in a large measure, the thought 
of the whole people. Every time a representative preacher 
speaks he is sowing the seed from which a beneficent harvest 
is certain to be reaped. It is impossible that a single good 
word should be lost. 


PREACHERS AND PROHIBITION 

The result of the long agitation for national prohibition 
so recent that I think it may be taken as a proof of the 
effectiveness of preaching. - I can recall the days when the 
“craze” was young as a political measure. The dominant 
parties were lined up against it. No subject gave the wit and 
wag such an opportunity. Grover Cleveland dismissed the 
whole matter as a national issue by his happy phrase that 
the people should not be vexed by “sumptuary legislation.” 
Every young man who hoped to enjoy the luxury of a po- 
litical office was against prohibition. Every business man in 
the community was against it; whole communities were 
against it, as were the great cities. When a business man 


‘ 


Preachers and Progress 
By Ellis B. Barnes 


appeared who was willing to say something positive against 
the drink traffic he was inviting financial embarrassment and 
often’ bankruptcy. Such men were few. The great dailies, 
the politicians and statesmen, the great corporations, the 
great lawyers and the lordly of every rank were against 
national prohibition. Then as now they scorned to consider 
the preacher’s message as worthy the slightest consideration. 
In the struggle not many mighty, not many noble were called. 

As usual, the preacher was the “goat.” ‘He believed himself 
to be a preacher of righteousness and he preached it. The 
tree must bear fruit after its kind, and he meant to be a 
fruit-bearing tree. While many churches played fast and 
loose and side-stepped when convenient, the rank and file of 
the ministry never wavered. Those who did not favor the 
“cause” were marked men. The wise men in the church and 
out looked on the crusading preacher as a fanatic, if not as 
a harmless lunatic. So tense was the struggle that some, 
despairing of the church, left the ministry; others moved to 
more inviting fields; some resigned under pressure, not being 
willing to surrender their self-respect. All such were mar- 
tyrs of the spirit. They set their backs to the wall and fought 
and hoped and prayed. They stood for prohibition in season 
and out of season, sometimes speaking wisely, sometimes 
madly, but taking counsel, as they bore their testimony, of 
that “inner light” which never yet led aspiring men astray. 

KEPT ISSUE ALIVE 

With the Frances Willards in every nook and hamlet of 
the land, the preachers cried out aloud and spared not until 
judgment ripened into victory. When the Books were opened 
wherein are written the records of men and events which de- 
termine the direction of nations, it was found that the cause 
of the preacher was the cause of God. Theirs was 
not a futile message. By it the wisdom of the wise 
and prudent was set at naught. It was the minis- 
try more than any other class that kept this issue alive; their 
preaching compelled a nation to see the enormity of the 
liquor traffic, preaching that gave the people no rest unti! the 
government was compelled to wash its hands of all complicity. 
Today it is noteworthy that the cnly classes who would go 
back to the old days of drink and deviltry are those who 
want to reap the fruits of iniquity, and their adherents who 
find the purity of water altogether too pacific for their bol- 
shevistic interiors. 

Mr. Spargo may not have been aware of the intensity of 
the struggle within the church over what we know as “the 
social gospel.” Those who in official positions enjoyed the 
“fat” slumbers of the church opposed any such innovation, as 
officials are likely to do until the end of time. “It was 
enough,” said this class and their following, “to stick to the 
old Jerusalem gospel.” The editors of denominational papers, 
with rare exceptions, sneered at the social gospel and in- 
quired for chapter and verse. “Jesus we know and Paul we 
know, but who are you?” was the supercilious inquiry. It is 
true that out in the busy world the new gospel of making 
the world a better place to live in was doing its work, but 
for a long time the church looked on and wondered. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL ‘ 


'When the effect of this doctrine was realized by the pulpit 
there was no longer any delay. Communities began to hear of 
the folly of praying for the pestilence to end while the cause 
of the pestilence was nourished. “They began to hear that 
poverty and dirt would go hand in hand as long as living con- 
ditions broke the spirits of men and made thenz_ sensible to 
the demands of hunger, while they. remained igSensiblerfo the 
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demands of soap and water, which were not immediate matters 
of life or death. They heard of the necessity of reforming 
sanitary conditions if tuberculosis were to be routed from its 
haunts. They heard of the folly of expecting children to live 
out half their days while their vitality in the tenderest days 
of life was being smothered in the welter of mills and factories. 
They heard of the folly of extolling swollen fortunes while 
live on starvation Sensible 


employes were expected to wages. 


preachers said if it was worth while to get men ready for 
heaven it was only right and just that the earth be made a 
little more like heaven. They said it is absurd to talk of the 
while human beings are allowed to revel 


The 


many 


heaven 
earth. 


gloric s of 


in filth on entire program of the life of 


communities 


many 


churches and of has been revolutionized 


by the application of the social gospel. 
Mr. that the 


pioneer among other pioneers in this field. 


Spargo forgets preacher has been the real 


True, the battle 
is not won as decisively as prohibition has been won. There 


are still among us the martyrs of the religious press. Let any 


preacher in rural and small town communities attempt to apply 


the doctrines of the social gospel, and he will soon learn the 


need of preserving his soul in patience. Unless he is an ex- 


traordinary man his biographer would need to write his 


memoirs in pain and distress of spirit. 


But that persecuting 
The 
Churches that have 


phase of the struggle is nearing its end scoff of the 


scoffer is becoming the wail of despair. 


a name to live are no longer content to measure their success 


by numbers. Their roster and the ground on which they walk 


must show returns for their labors. So long as the churches 


do not attend to the development of soils as well as souls, so 


long as men are fitted for heaven while nothing is done to 


under Mr. 
charges But health and all that 
to do with men while they live to make life enjoyable are 


better the conditions which they live, Spargo’s 


must stand. and cleanliness 
being neglected, even though this phase of the gospel is 
its springtime. And for much of the gains the preacher 
must be given his full share of praise. 


that 


No church can live long 


lives apart from life. 


PREACHERS IN LITERATURI 


Two of the most known books within ten 


Winston 
Professor Walter 


widely written 


years have dealt with the social order. I refer to 


Churchill’s “The Inside of the Cup,” and 


Rauschenbusch’s “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” I am 
that I 


aware technically this is not the kind of preaching to 
both books 
had 


burning in the 


which Mr. Spargo refers, yet the response which 


received from the ministry shows that the ground been 


thoroughly prepared. The fire was already 


souls of the preachers. Some of the theology of Churchill’s 


work was too “advanced” for many of the ministers, but its 


message confirmed what to many minds were the unde- 
that 
predatory wealth and the domination of one man in the church 


views that seemed floating in the air. In work 


received a blow from which neither will recover. It makes a 
these days how a man gets his money. A 
better kind. It 
was before ambiguous 


that 


difference in suc- 
cessful pirate is no than any other was an 


epoch-making 
—that 
of a 


book, determining what 


stolen 


is different from could boast 


The 


relations to the poor as well as to the rich. 


money money 


conscience. church 


was compelled to consider her 
It is safe to say 
book received such an 
ovation from the pulpit, and never has the pulpit given a book 


such 


that not in a hundred years has any 


wide Professor 


last 


advertising. Rauschenbusch has 
Men received his 
Not only 
the message pure gold, but as a literary production it is worthy 
shelf. 


anew 


given 


us the word on the new cial order. 


book as though a modern Isaiah had spoken. was 


a place on any five-foot In thousands of pulpits 
they had affirmed 
rejoiced that 


I am wondering if Mr. Spargo’s 


men 


heart and affirmed with 


hesitancy, while the more forward their mes- 


sages had not been in vain. 
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aloofness from the church has not caused him to miss the 
records of one of the foremost revolutions of our day, a revolu- 
tion in which the ministry has had such a conspicuous part, 
There can be no futility in preaching so long as men speak 
what is in their souls, even to the day when their hair turns 
as white as their winding sheets. It is still by the foolishness 
of preaching that God proposes to save those who believe, 
It is acknowledged that other forces besides the pulpit were 
at work in this field, but the ministry was no whit behind 
any others. 


GOVERNMENT AND PREACHING 


Our government differs very widely from Mr. Spargo’s views 
of preaching. When the Great War broke out the work of the 
minister recognized 


was from the 


beginning and he was 
quickly called upon to lend himself to the work of forwarding 
every interest involved that could make for the success of the 
Allies. 


ister by the authorities at Washington. 


Week after week some subject was assigned the min- 
Church work in its 
regular forms was almost suspended for war work. 
felt that the 


relationship to the war. 


It was 
most vital 
He was a spiritual factor, and it was 
Who 
Who had 
the facts, the inspiration, the right to speak to the people if 
not he? 


work of the minister stood in the 
felt on all sides that the war was a spiritual venture. 
was the most natural advocate, if not the minister? 


And he spoke as men of no other class spoke, con- 
sidering the number of times he was called upon to speak. 
The work of the church, because of the preacher’s devotion 
to the patriotic calls of the hour, has suffered losses for which 
no corresponding The government 
It is 
that he did no more than he should have done, and I 
that 


of preaching should be set 


gains have been made. 


knew that men and women would listen to the preacher. 
true 
facts in order the view of the 


am only recalling the 


government as to the “futility” 
over against the views of Mr. Spargo; for it is inconceivable 
that the 
crisis that had been regarded 


government should use a force in times of national 

as “futile” by any considerable 

number of people. 
TWO SERMONS A WEEK 


All who consider the work of the minister will agree with 
me that not many men in any generation are equal to the task 
of two sermons a week with any gratifying measure of suc- 
cess. Yet those two sermons must be preached week in and 
week out just as they were in by gone days when the church 
such 


was the center of a community’s interest. Of course, 


matters become adjusted in time. But it is to be deplored that 
the minister’s record is made to hang on these two sermons 
a week. The judgments of the ministry are formed by men 
like Mr. Spargo, not where the ministry is strong but where 
it is weak. It is probable that he has been the victim of 
wooden and manufactured talk, rather than of the minister’s 
inspiration. 'We ministers are still under the domination of 
the day when we must say something whether we have any- 
thing to say or not. A few years ago the English church 
papers called surprised attention to a prominent bishop who 
declined to take a place on a program because he “had nothing 
to say at the time.” That any clergyman should not speak on 
occasion than 
We all have better 


dresses if we had fewer of both. With the minister to do every- 


a special was more English conventionality 


could endure. would sermons and ad- 
thing about the church that was to be done, to be a wheel 
within a wheel, and see that all wheels run without friction on 
every occasion, and to do everything to the point of perfection 
that he him the 
When the ministry 
is given a chance to do its own particular work of preaching 


undertakes, is to continue to make storm- 


center of local and widespread criticism. 


the gospel that makes the world better and prepares men 1of 
earthly and heavenly citizenship, it will be one of the mightiest 
forces of every generation. 
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More About Preaching and the Ministry 


By John Spargo 


HE editor of The Christian Century has very kindly 

invited me to add a further word to the discussion 

evoked by my recent article, published in these pages 
under the title, “The Futility of Preaching,” and it seems to 
me that I can best do this before the names of the writers of 
the six very interesting papers published in the issue of July 1 
are made known. It is highly desirable that my comments 
should not be colored by any considerations arising from a 
knowledge of the identity of my critics. 

I have been greatly interested by the discussion of my 
article, not only in The Christian Century, but in several other 
religious journals. Some of these, I regret to say, have been 
much less tolerant than The Christian Century, less tolerant 
than one has a right to expect a Christian journal to be. Yet, 
on the whole, I have been profoundly impressed by the large 
measure of concurrence in my criticisms. This is notably true 
of the majority of the letters and articles printed in The 
Christian Century, indicating that whatever fault of over- 
emphasis or exaggeration can be fairly charged against my 
original article the weaknesses to which it directed attention 
are very real and widespread. 


THE “AVERAGE” PREACHER 

Of course, in this discussion, as in every other, we have the 
quibbler who is less concerned to establish the essential truth 
than to score debating points. Shall I confess that I was 
amused by the sophomoric intensity of one of the writers in 
his attempt to demonstrate that my use of the term “average 
preacher” was unscientific and an evidence of the fact that my 
views were not entitled to serious consideration? Of course, 
this is the characteristic spirit of the Medieval schoolmen that 
made theology such a terrible incubus upon religion. In the 
practical affairs of life, this good brother, not animated by 
sectarian dogmatism or pride, would not think of invoking 
such a rule. If his neighbor declared the day to be an 
“average” one, he would not demand that the statement be 
accompanied by a statistical analysis of the meteorological 
records. Similarly, if a brother minister declared that he had 
’ congregation, the writer in question would 
not think of demanding verification of the statement in sta- 
tistical terms. I emphasize my reference to this quite inci- 


a 
en 


ntal and essentially irrelevant criticism because it illustrates 


a good “average’ 


the vicious narrowness of a mind fostered by ecclesiasticism. 
The plain, forthright speech and straight and direct thinking 
haracteristic of honest men in their ordinary intercourse and 
business relations do not suit a certain familiar type of theo- 
logian or an equally familiar type of ecclesiastic. 


CRITICISMS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


In reading some of the numerous comments upon my article 
which have come to my attention, more especially, I think, 
those which have appeared in other journals, it has seemed 
to me that many of my critics were misinformed concerning 
the circumstances of my participation in the discussion and 
that their criticisms were based upon that misunderstanding 
rather than upon the views I expressed. It has seemed to me 
that these critics have resented what they regarded as the 
intrusion of an uninvited outsider into the discussion of the 
affairs of an institution to which he does not belong and of 
which he can be expected to know little or nothing. The fact 
is, of course, that I am in no sense an uninvited intruder into 
other people’s affairs. In the first place, the fact that men 
can think of the Christian church as a sort of close corpora- 
tion with whose affairs “outsiders” have no business to con- 
cern themselves is, in my humble judgment, quite sufficient 
evidence of their unfitness for the Christian ministry and their 


entire lack of understanding of the Christian church and its 
relation to the world. In the second place, and more directly 
bearing upon the present discussion, it was only by the special 
and urgent invitation of the editor of The Christian Century 
that I undertook to turn briefly from my own special tasks 
and studies to give candid and courteous expression to certain 
thoughts, fears and hopes upon a subject concérning which 
I make no claim to be a specialist. 
A HEARER OF SERMONS 

Most of those who have commented upon my article, misled 
by my statement that I do not generally attend preaching 
services in my own New England village, have assumed that 
I have no personal, first-hand knowledge of what preaching is, 
no conception derived from direct personal experience of what 
the ordinary sermon is like. In this I think my critics are 
quite mistaken and it is probable that during the past fifteen 
years I have heard many more sermons preached than most 
of my critics, that is, if we exclude the sermons preached by 
themselves. During the past twenty years I have certainly 
listened to hundreds of sermons embracing Judaism, the two 
great branches of the Christian church and the principal de- 
nominations of the latter. My experience as a hearer of ser- 
mons in that time has ranged over the greater part of the 
United States. By reference to my notes I find that in the 
fall and winter of 1919-1920, notwithstanding interruptions due 
to illness, weather conditions and other causes, I spoke in 
forty-four churches. Incidentally, I listened to thirty-seven 
sermons in twenty-nine churches. That was, I believe, below 
the average of my annual experience during the past ten years. 
In addition to this, I have visited and spoken at the principal 
divinity schools and theological seminaries, Y. M. C. A. train- 
ing schools, and numerous ministerial conferences. My per- 
sonal acquaintance with clergymen and ministers of all de- 
nominations is, I dare say, much more extensive than that of 
the ordinary minister and must include several hundred men 
belonging to practically every religious denomination. While 
I am upon this very personal topic, it may be well to add that 
in my young manhood I was myself a preacher and confidently 
expected to devote my life to the ministry of the church, At 
that time, more than twenty years ago, rightly or wrongly, I 
reached the conclusion that preaching, as it was commonly 
practiced, was of very questionable value. 


IN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL VEIN 

I have spoken in this autobiographical vein, which in other 
circumstances might be regarded as egotistical, for no purpose 
other than to assure my readers that back of the judgment 
expressed in my former article was a body of personal ex- 
perience somewhat unusual and which seemed to me to justify 
my acceptance of the invitation of the editor of The Christian 
Century to participate in the very interesting symposium he 
had arranged. Of course, no individual experience really de- 
termines such a question as has been raised. This I very cheer- 
fully acknowledge, but remind my readers that the observation 
equally applies to both sides, or to all sides, of the discussion. 
I have received quite a number of letters from persons who 
have written to assure me that they are greatly benefited by 
the sermons they hear Sunday after Sunday. I! have read 
similar letters in the religious press. 

It is not necessary to question the sincerity and good faith 
of the writers of these letters any more than it is necessary to 
question the sincerity and good faith of the numerous class of 
persons who gladly testify to the great benefit they personally 
derive from useless and even sometimes positively harmful 
patent medicines, alcoholic liquors and narcotics. If I may 
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judge from my own observations and experience, I should say 
that many of the sermons which elicit such letters as I have 
received might not unfairly be classed with certain habit-form- 
ing patent medicines. Yet, I do not bring this as a general 
sweeping indictment against the Christian pulpit. It can very 
well be left to the brain and conscience of the ministerial pro- 
fession to determine how far the rather brutal analogy I have 
suggested can be fairly and honestly drawn. 


did article on “The 
Futility of Preaching” and had no intention of doing more than 
make some reference to the trend of my own thought upon 
that subject. When the editor of The Christian Century in- 
vited me to participate in the symposium which he was ar- 
ranging to publish, it seemed to me that as a non-member of 


As a matter of fact, I not write an 


the church, a casual attendant at its services only as an incident 
in connection with my own work in the lecture field, and as a 
Socialist, it might be helpful to set forth very positively my 
conviction of the of the Christian church and of 
seemed to me to be eminently 
worth-while to indicate, even in a whimsical mood and way, the 
evolution 


endurance 
its value to civilization. It 
away from the crass mechanical materialism of the 
period of Darwinian controversy characteristic of a very large 
part of the great and growing Socialistic movement. 

CHURCH 


\ND SOCIAL GOSPEL P 


1 am quite free to confess that what I myself regarded as 
the most significant and radical part of my article was that 
dealing with the relation of the Christian church to contempor- 
ary sociological discussion and movements. I have been amused 
in a mild way by the suggestion made by one or two partici- 
pants in the discussion that I must be unaware of the work of 
such Walter Rauschen- 
busch, and of “the struggle within the church over what we 
know as the - 


men as my greatly beloved friend, 


‘social gospel.’”’ This assumption of my critics 
is perhaps a very salutary rebuke, for in my pride I had con- 
ceived of myself as having made a not altogether negligible 
or inconsequential contribution to that awakening. I have been 
proud, perhaps inordinately and even sinfully proud, of the 
testimony to that effect by such men as Rauschenbusch, Bish- 


op Spaulding and many others. I have been accustomed to 


flatter myself by the belief that through my writing and my 


addresses before hundreds of church audiences, ministers’ 


associations and conferences, theological schools and the like, 
I have contributed somewhat to the awakening of the Christian 
ministry to the social implications of the gospel of Christ. 
With due and proper humility, therefore, I accept the ques- 
tioning of my critics in this particular as a salutary lesson. 
What I hoped to make clear in my article was the fact that | 
had reached the conclusion that the ministry of the Christian 
turning the 


a propaganda platform for specific programs and 


church must avoid the mistake, so easily made, of 
pulpit into 
measures. I would not have the Christian ministry lessen its 
emphasis upon the social implications of the gospel; on the 
contrary, | would greatly increase that emphasis. It is one 
thing, however, to preach an ideal of social justice and fra- 
ternalism and a social attitude of mind, and quite another thing 
to insist upon a specific program. I am a Socialist and have 
been one for more than a quarter of a century. I am not less 
profoundly convinced today of the essential principles of Social- 
ism than I was nearly thirty years ago. But I am not as con- 
vinced as I was of the practicability or desirability of certain 
This 


Programs 


methods of attaining to that ideal as I formerly was. 
is equally true of the Socialist movement as a whole. 
which were regarded as invincible even a decade ago are now 
seriously questioned by those who then regarded them as per- 
fect. Specific measures, once advocated with religious fervor, 


have been discarded. As I see it, then, the danger of com- 


mitting the church to a specific program lies in the fact that 
unqualified acceptance of such program is extremely likely to 


be made a test of membership. Thus the social program may 
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easily become the source of as much mischief as the older 
theological creeds. 


JACOB RIIS’ VIEWS 


I am not unmindful of the extreme difficulty of drawing the 
line that I have indicated in the actual work of an active mip- 
The temptation of the preacher to pass from the advo- 
cacy of a general ideal and attitude of mind to a precise and 
rigid program will be very great, yet it must be withstood if 
the church is to be a unifying spiritual force. It is quite easy 
to set forth on paper the line of demarcation that must be 
drawn, but in practice there will be many difficulties. A single 
illustration will perhaps make clear the thought that is in my 
mind: Jacob Riis used to say that it was as wrong to kill a 
man with an unsanitary tenement as with an ax, and the 
faithful presentation of the Christian gospel requires emphasis 
on this fact and the principle which it illustrates. The com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” must be interpreted in this 
spirit. 

At the same time, it 


istry. 


is not the business of the church, 
through the pulpit or otherwise, to pass judgment upon the 
respective merits of the programs of the Single Taxer and the 
Socialist, for example. If the church, through the pulpit and 
its other agencies, inculcates the passion for social justice and 
equal opportunity, it will be found that programs will be 
hammered out upon the anvil of the common consciousness 
thus developed. In other words, the function of the church, 
as I conceive it, is to promote the vision of social righteous- 
ness, not to devise the mechanism for achieving it. Any other 
view must, it seems to me, lead ultimately to the union of 
church and state and to the acceptance of belief in ecclesiastical 
infallibility. The individual Chrisian may well accept a defi- 
nite and precise program; the Christian church cannot do so 
without grave danger. 

These views I sought to indicate in my former article, which 
] entitled “The Future of the Christian Church and Its Min- 
istry.” The editor of The Christian Century, with sound 
journalistic instinct, and full propriety, changed the caption 
and substituted for it “The Futility of Preaching.” This had 
the effect of so over-emphasizing what was in my own thought 
the least important part of what I sought to say in the dis- 
as to give it the character of a somewhat defiant 
I do believe most sincerely that the historic neces- 
sity of what I may call the routine Sunday by Sunday preach- 
ing, the reading of selected portions of the Scriptures and 
the interpretation of particular texts, no longer exists for the 
greater part of the people. 


cussion 
challenge. 


That they no longer find vital 
interest in it is, I believe, quite evidenced by the Protestant 
church attendance This is the 
primary reason why preachers resort to the expedient of sub- 


in the average community. 


stituting miscellaneous addresses upon current topics for those 
religious discourses which we call sermons. 
A TRANSITION PERIOD 

We seem to be at a transition period which peculiarly affects 
the Christian ministry. When the need for someone to read 
and expound the Scriptures to those unable to read for them- 
selves has practically ceased to exist, it is still required that the 
minister and pastor be also a preacher, but a preacher of a 
new type. Lecturer on Contemporary Events would be a more 

With all deference to my critics, I reiterate that 
for the vast majority of the men who are found in the Chris- 
tian ministry it is an absolute impossibility to meet this de- 
mand. Granted that a few geniuses or supermen might do it, 
the obvious practical fact is that there are not, and cannot be, 
enough of these to fill the pulpits of the land. I think of the 
host of young men I have seen enter the ministry, their very 
limited education, their narrow, restricted experience, and 0 
the actual working conditions which confront them when they 
become working ministers: the very meagre salaries which 
leave such small margins for travel and the purchase of books; 


fitting title. 
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the absorbing round of endless petty details connected with 
church administration, fund raising, and the like; the scanty 
opportunities for cultural and intellectual intercourse and the 
ever-present necessity of compromise, silence or evasion in 
order to avoid offence, especially to the wealthier and more 
influential members of their congregations. 

When I contemplate these conditions, which are not 
creatures of my imagination but stern realities of which I have 
very positive knowledge, I cannot resist the conclusion that 
under such conditions the amount of really useful preaching 
must be so small as to be negligible. How can men so cir- 
cumstanced, however sincere and well-intentioned, meet the 
new demands? How is it possible for such men to furnish 
the required addresses Sunday after Sunday, year in and year 
out, in addition to performing the administrative and pastoral 
duties expected of them, without falling into the vicious super- 
ficiality of mind and utterance to which I have called attention? 
I have listened to many pulpit addresses upon themes of the 
profoundest importance which I was morally certain had back 
of them only as much knowledge and information as is com- 
monly found in a one-sided magazine article or pamphlet. 
Then, too, I have sometimes spent an hour looking over 
published “Sermon Outlines” and “Ready ‘Helps to Preachers” 
and felt quite convinced that these indicated a great wide- 
spread, fundamental weakness in the ministry of the Christian 
church. 


CHURCH WILL ENDURE 


Because I believe that the Christian church will endure, I 
believe that the Christian ministry will endure. I believe, also, 
that Chrstian preaching will survive. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the Christian church will long continue to require 
that the functions of pastor, minister and preacher must be 
united in every person who enters the Christian ministry. Many 
a worthy man is admirably fitted by character, temperament 
and experience to be a minister to the souls of men, a wise and 
good pastor, but utterly incapable of meeting modern require- 
ments as a preacher. On the other hand, as the whole history 
yf the Christian church tends to show, the greatest and most 
successful preachers frequently lack the qualities essential to 
a helpful ministry and pastorate. Not only so, but the greatest 
of the great preachers, confronted by the inexorable necessity 
of preparing new sermons for the same congregation week 
after week, become stale and spiritually impotent. It cannot 
be otherwise. 

More than one of the participants in the discussion upon my 
articles has called into question my sweeping and uncompro- 
mising judgment upon this point. They have pointed to the 
fact that the editor of a newspaper or magazine finds it pos- 
sible to write editorials week after week, year in and year out, 
and have suggested that this is only doing in writing what the 
preacher does orally. I confess that it astounds me to find that 
aman with intelligence and education enough to be a Christ- 
tian minister should be capable of advancing such an argument 
as this. As a working journalist, 1 know that there can be 
no such comparison. The editorial writer is not expected to 
inspire his readers to any great extent. He makes comments 
upon the events of the day confessedly superficial and generally 
partisan. When he makes judgments they are admittedly 
tentative. A very large part of the editorial writing in this 
and every other country aims at little more than to interpret 
the point of view of the writer the significance of the 
passing show. Do the gentlemen who have advanced this 
argument seriously believe that the function of the pulpit is 
not qualitatively much higher than this? 


VISITING PREACHERS 


Nobody knows better than the men and women of my pro- 
fession that most of the editorial writing is quite futile—as 
futile, indeed, as most of the preaching. It is quite a common 
Occurrence to find practically the entire newspaper press of 
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a city taking one side of the controversy in an election and 
the vote going preponderantly to the other. When Mayor 
Mitchell ran for reelection in New York City he had on his 
side, as I remember, every morning newspaper except one, 
every afternoon and evening paper except one quite insignifi- 
cant sheet, and nearly all the weeklies. Day after day, and 
week after week the preponderant editorial opinion on his 
side was published. The catastrophic failure of his candidacy 
was an eloquent commentary upon the futility of the average 
editorial attempt to direct public opinion. The appeal to edi- 
torial example will not help the apologists for the pulpit very 
much! 

The relatively small number of great preachers would be 
infinitely more powerful for good, in my opinion, if instead 
of being bound to their individual pulpits they were used as 
visiting preachers throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. And in general the ministry of the Christian church 
would be far more successful and satisfying if a sharp distinc- 
tion were drawn between ministerial and pastoral work on the 
one hand and preaching upon the other. Incidentally, it would 
make it possible for the best preachers to be heard in the 
small town churches. Is there any moral justification for lim- 
iting them to the few wealthy churches? This does not mean, 
of course, that the minister of the typical church should never 
preach, certainly not that he should be prevented from preach- 
ing, but that he should not be expected to be both minister- 
pastor and preacher. 

PREACHER SHOULD BE FREED 

All this implies, of course, a profound change in the attitude 
of the church to the ministry and the pulpit and in the selection 
of ministers and their education. For the mnistry, speaking 
generally, exceptional oratorical ability is not only not ad- 
vantageous but even disadvantageous. Here the character and 
quality of understanding which come from experience and trial 
by fire, as a rule, and rarely otherwise, are most important. 
How often it happens that the man or woman in the church 
to whom his or her fellow members turn for consolation, for 
guidance and counsel, is not the minister, but some one who 
through long experience and struggle has acquired that un- 
derstanding and human sympathy which cannot be found in 
any text-book or taught in any college course. 

For the pulpit, not only are special natural aptitude and a 
highly specialized training necessary, but, not less important, 
quite exceptional conditions of life. If the preacher is to be a 
great teacher and inspirer of his fellowmen, he must be freed 
from the drudgery of the details of church management; he 
must be enabled to renew his own inspiration and knowledge 
by travel, abundant access to the fountains of new knowledge 
and ample leisure for contemplation and preparation. Above 
all, he must be free from any suggestion of subservience to 
the economic control of those to whom he brings the Word 
Or any sense of dependence upon them. 

In this article, the first person singular pronoun occurs, I 
believe, oftener than in all my published works put together. 
The abundance of capital I’s offends and appalls me, so that 
I have been sorely tempted to withhold the paper and remain 
silent. I trust, however, that my readers will understand and 
appreciate the fact that in the very nature of the case my 
contribution to this most interesting discussion had, perforce, 
to be in the nature of a personal confession. 
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The Utility of Preaching 


By Lyman Abbott 


OHN SPARGO, the most spiritually minded of modern 

Socialists, has contributed to the “Christian Century” of 
entitled “The Futility of Preaching.” 
] wish that this article might be reprinted in leaflet form and 
sent to every preacher, Protestant or Roman Catholic, ortho- 
dox, liberal, or Jewish, not because I agree with it, for I do 


Chicago, an article 


not; but because it presents with great clearness and in an 
admirable spirit the reason why so many men and women of 
fine ethical ideas and genuine religious spirit do not attend our 
church services. 

Mr. Spargo believes in the church. “As long as 
men and women believe in God and are conscious of depend- 


He says: 


ence upon him, as long as the belief in the immortality of the 
soul persists, so long will there be organized religious wor- 
ship;” but he thinks that “the church of the future will exist 
almost wholly for worship and devotion;” that “its business is 
with the dynamics of progress, not with its programmes;” that 
“there is no good reason why people of education and in- 
telligence should go week after week to listen to any man, 
expecting him to have anything wise or useful to say upon the 
wide ramge of subjects covered by the programme of the up- 
to-date minister;” and he gives a list of these subjects taken 
from the advertisements announced in a single issue of a daily 
topics as “The 
and “Strikes and the 


paper, including such Shantung Question,” 
“The League of Nations,” Public.” 


PREACHER AND EDITOR 
If Mr. Spargo had entitled his article “The Futility of Some 
Preaching,” I should have heartily agreed with him. He who 
wants to instruct the public on such social and political sub- 


jects as the “Shantung Question,” “The League of Nations,” 


and “The Danger of Bolshevism” had better resign his pulpit 
ind enter journalism. By so doing he might improve journal- 
ism, and he would certainly improve the church. The editor 
can furnish instruction on such topics much better than the 
preacher, because the preacher is rarely, if ever, an expert on 
social and political questions, and the editor can always secure 
for his columns the contribution of one who is an expert. 
But to condemn as futile all preaching because some preach- 
ers mistake their function is not reasonable. History has con- 
It was from 


the Preaching Friars that English cities got their first impulse 


clusively demonstrated the utility of preaching. 
toward sanitary and ethical reform. It was from the preach- 
ing of Luther and his contemporaries that northern Europe 
got the impulse which eventually banished the Inquisition and 
established the right of the children of God to think for them- 
selves. It was the preaching of John Wesley and George 
Whitefield which inspired the poorer classes of England with 
moral power and saved the English people from the threatened 
It was preaching that in- 

New 


of civil and religious liberty which, modified and developed, 


tragedy of a French Revolution. 


spired the Pilgrims to establish in England principles 


made America a free nation. It was the preaching of General 
Mrs. called the 
Army, the greatest philanthropic and humanitarian organiza- 
tion of the 
America, inadequate and inefficient as it has often been, never- 


and Booth which into existence Salvation 


century. And I cannot doubt that preaching in 
theless enkindled in the American people the spirit of right- 
eousness which made the barbarism of Germany intolerable 
to us, and the spirit of self-sacrifice which made millions of 
our citizens, men and women, eager to lay down their lives ta 
serve a distant and almost wholly unknown people. 

I agree with John Spargo that the business of the church is 
with the dynamics of progress, not with its programmes. What 


> 


progress: 

In 1873 a great meeting of the Evangelical Alliance was held 
in New York City. 
consideration of this question. 


is the dynamic of 
One afternoon session was devoted to a 
The church was crowded; the 
galleries were filled to overflowing with theological students; 


the speakers were Dr. Parker, of London, a Methodist pro 
fessor whose name I forgotten, and Henry War 
Beecher. Mr. Beecher gave me the notes of his addreggue 
mere fragmentary suggestions; but they have helped me gu 
recall a speech the philosophy of which has underlaid all my 
ministry and the impulse which still survives in my heart, 

He began by asking, What is the use of preaching? ‘Wh 
men could not read, the pulpit was their great instructopy 
but now they can read, and they have newspapers, magazines, 
books, and Bibles in great quantities. Why come to church fg) 
hear a preacher? And his reply was substantially this: 


have 


MR. BEECHER’S IDEA 


Human society is a vast educator; an academy. Through ie 
various achievements it instructs mankind in their political, coo 
nomic, industrial, civic, and social duties. But these are nog 

the whole of life. The pulpit primarily and distinctively supe 
plies the third sphere in human development, namely, the) 
Invisible, including the spiritual world, the invisible Gog 

and immortality. In this view the church is a divine sygy 
tem for the development of manhood for two worlds ty) 
the direct divine influence on human souls; its aim the cree 
ation of a character which with Paul can say, “I can do ai 
things through him who strengtheneth me;” its power, fellowey 
ship with a suffering God in sympathy with humankind, ree 
vealed in and by the self-sacrificing life and death of Christ 

These elements of power in the preacher are the same and 
unchanging from age to age. The moral needs of man are 
the same; the spiritual power is the same. The power of the” 
divine soul upon the human soul, especially—but here I sub 


stitute for my recollection Mr. Beecher’s brief: 


Some direct action of soul on soul, not explainable 
by any philosophy yet—and which gives force to the 
moral nature, and thus causes it to dominate the in- 
ner passions. 

Whether the pulpit is superseded? 

Yes, when Christianity is; that is: 

1, When a better idea of God than a dying Saviour. 

2. A better manhood than is Christ and 
Paul. 

3. A than “the field 
world,” “he is the chief who is servant of all.” 


ideal of 


better philanthropy is the 


This is or should be the minister’s dynamic. The possessiog 
of the life of God in his own soul and ability to communicaté 
that life to others is the secret of the power of the preachen ™ 
He who has no such conscious life of God in himself, or, pom ; 
sessing such life, is not possessed by a passionate desire @ 
communicate that life to others, has no place in the pulpit 
These two essential qualities of preaching are fellowhip with] 
This is a power which has) 
never waned and never will wane so long as God is the unk) 
versal Father and man is his child. All other elements of powet 
are aids to this spiritual life, but are valueless without it. The 
preacher may be a Roman Catholic Newman or a Protestant 
Wesley, a college-trained Phillips Brooks or a self-trainely 
Dwight L. Moody, a conservative Spurgeon or a progressi¥® 
Henry Ward Beecher—if he has divine fire in himself and if 
he has learned how to communicate that divine fire to othety 
he will never be without power. , 
Reading literary essays or sociological editorials in the pulpit 
is not preaching; it futile and sometimes worst) 
Preaching is interpreting the living God by one who has fey 
alized God's presence in nature, in human experience, and in 
the Bible, because he has realized that presence in his OWE) 
soul. So to interpret an ever-present God as to inspire the 
spirit of obedience to divine law in lawless souls and giv’ 
peace to restless souls, hope to cynical souls, and iove to selfisa . 
souls is to preach, and such preaching is never futile. q 


God and sympathy with men. 
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